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AMY HARTLY. 

In the heart of London is a dark, ob- 
seure street, which leads from the narrow 
avenues and filthy purlieus of Drury Lane. 
High, old, ruinous tenements give it a 
peculiar aspect, whilst numberless cages 
ofsinging birds, and boxes of pigeons, 
darken the broken windows, whose ledges 
ae filled, too, with pots of homely, old- 
fushioned flowers, which droop on from 
geason to season, in that close city air; 
like the human plants within, withering, 
yet existing. 


It was on a fine summer’s evening that | 


wstout, middle-aged man, dressed in an 
did suit of black, worn at the elbows and 
glazed with grease and dirt, was proceed- 
ing up the street in question. He held by 
the hand a little girl, about ten years old, 


whose bright hazel eyes, auburn curls, and | 


fresh, blooming complexion, contrasted 
pleasantly with the hard, thin faces of 
children of the same age who, engaged in 
play, nearly filled the narrow street. 

The man entered a long, dark passage, 
and ascended a flight of stairs, closely fol- 
lowed by the child, whom he told to hold 
fasta small bundle he carried. They 
entered a large room, which stood half 
open, at the top of the landing. A woman 
taised her head on their entrance; she 
was gaunt and careworn, and, though still 
young, was bent nearly double from her 
employment, which was weaying horse- 
hair chains, on a small iron pin stuck in 
acushion before her. 

The man sat down and wiped his face 
with his handkerchief. 

‘Well, John,’ said the woman, ‘is it 
true that they are both dead ?” 

* Aye, they were gone three days before 
Iwent. The fever has carried away half 
Evertham. William died first, and Annie 
an hour after.’ 

‘An’ ye had to take the young un?’ 
suid the woman. 

‘Why, yes. I thought she’d be more 
we than to go to the workhouse. Not 
but folks offered to take Amy, for, though 
they were only new comers in the village, 
it was said that every one liked them.’ 

At the mention of her name the child 
taised her large dark eyes, which looked 
heavy and swollen with weeping, and 
drew close to the man. 

The woman, who was about to speak, 
stopped and stared at her a moment. 

‘Did they leave any thing after them ?” 
she said. 4 

‘Well, William was not at work when 
he got the fever, but the minister gave me 
this pound for the child.’ 

The woman clutched it eagerly and se- 
cured it in her bosom. 

‘Supper is over,’ she said, ‘ but there’s 
tome cheese left, and I’ll get ye a mug of 
beer an’ some bread now.’ 

The bread was brought, and Amy Hart- 
lysat down with her uncle. She liked 
him better than the woman, for, though 
the had never seen him before, and he 
had said little to her on the road, he was 
her father’s brother, and was like him.— 
So the child clung to him with the mys- 
tetious instinct of kindred. 

When he was done he got up and said 
he thought it was time for him to be off. 
Amy learned afterward that he was a scene- 
shifter in the theatre, and worked at mak- 
‘ug artificial flies for angling during the 
day, 

The child, who seemed too tired and 
*9rrowful to eat, gazed around her. All 
Was noise, bustle, and confusion. A va- 
fiety of trades seemed to be carried on in 


the poor but quiet 
home, and all 
seemed very 
strange to her. 
In one corner a 
boy was teaching 
white mice to 
dance; beside 
him a poor crip- 
ple was making 
colored paper 
toys. Two men 
were seated on a 
small table mak- 
jing sailors’ 
clothes. By-and- 
by a boy witha 
hand-organ, and 
|a blind girl with 
ls parcel of bas- 
kets and wicker 
bird-cages, came 
in. This last was 
Amy’s cousin 
Ruth ; the small- 
pox had carried 
off her uncle’s 
two other chil- 
dren the previous 
| winter; this one 
|was spared, but 
|with the loss of 
| sight. 





pallet stretched on the floor of a little cell- 
like passage, at one side of the room. 

| Amy said that all her clothes had been 
burned, and a kind lady had given her 


bundle. 

‘I thought they were over-fine for poor 
folks’ children,’ muttered the woman. 

Amy’s bed-fellow was Ruth. She was 
two years older than herself, but the child 
thought she was not as good as some 
blind people. She had known old Ralph, 
the carrier, who used often to give her a 
ride upon his donkey, Dobbin, and little 
Tina, that sang in the choir, and used to 
string necklaces of daisies for her. Ruth 
was sullen, and kicked her when she came 
near her in the bed. But little Amy was 


a great sorrow was too heavy on her heart 
to heed even unkindness. She knelt meek- 
ly down and said her evening prayer, as 
she was wont, and then crept to the edge 
of the pallet, and, worn out with fatigue, 
fell asleep. 

The child was awakened at dawn by a 
confused noise and din of voices. Ruth 
was gone. She looked out and saw that 
the inmates of the apartment were already 
at work. She dressed herself quickly ; 
but there was no water or any other ap- 
pliance of the toilet to be seen, and Amy 
had been reared by parents who, though 
poor, were respectable in their habits and 
feelings. 

She asked Ruth where she could get 
some water, and she was told at the pump 
in the yard. After ascanty breakfast, she 
asked her aunt what she should do, and 
was answered gruffly to go and learn to 
make baskets or cages from Ruth, who 
was not going out that day. But the 
blind girl would give her little or no in- 
| struction, and laughed maliciously at each 
|awkward attempt she made to shape the 
| stiff osiers, which in her own supple 

fingers grew swiftly into graceful forms. 
‘I fear I can never make one,’ said the 
poor child with a deep sigh, after the 
twentieth attempt. ‘Oh! I wish I had 
|died too, with dear father and mother!’ 





‘I hope, child, ye haven’t brought\and she burst into a flood of tears. 
the fever in yer clothes,’ said her aunt, as\Hartly looked up from some éhain that 
\She pointed out her sleeping-place—a 


what she had on, and what was in the 


gentleness itself, and now the shadow of 


PUBLIC OVENS IN THE EAST. 
Mrs. 


had become tangled, and called out, in an 
ill-tempered tone : 

‘Come, have done with that ere snivel- 
ling. I'll have none of it. What ails the 
girl? Can’t she make a basket >’ 

‘ She’s crying ’cause she ain’t dead, like 
her father and mother.’ 

The woman, though hardened by pov- 
erty and grief, was not hard-hearted, or 
she would not have let her husband go a 
long journey when they heard the rumor 
of his brother and sister-in-law’s death, 
to take upon them another helpless bur- 
den. She remained silent a moment, then 
called Amy to her in a softer voice. 

She came up to her, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, and stood trembling before 
her. 

‘Don't cry, Amy,’ said she, suspending 
her employment for a moment. ‘You 
will go to your father and mother one day. 
They say God has given poor folks a bet- 
ter share of the next world; if so, they 
will never be cold, or hungry, or want 
work any more. I had a mother once; 
but she died of cold and hunger when I 
was a young thing like you. I did not 
cry after her; but I worked on, ever since, 
until I am all skin and bone, as you see.’ 

The young girl looked up at that hol- 
low-eyed, ghastly woman, and saw that 
she spoke truth. So she went back meek- 
ly and took up her work again, but with 
a heavier weight upon her young heart 
than even grief for those loved ones had 
caused. But even then God smiled upon 
the orphan, and sent comfort to her.— 
Ruth, who had been listening to her 
mother’s words, now put her hand in hers 
and whispered : 

‘ I ain’t a-going to be bad to you. 
teach you—so don’t cry.’ 

Amy’s loving heart swelled. She bent 
over—for they were sitting on the ground 
—and kissed the blind girl’s pale cheek. 
But she seemed little used to such demon- 
strations of love, for she pushed her away 
and laughed. But nevertheless she taught 
her, by some intuitive process, to make 
both a basket and a cage; and though 
she had ridiculed all her former attempts 


rll 





kindness, that 
she now straight- 
ened and bent 
the basket, and 
giving it a few 
artistic touches, 
got up, and guid- 
ing herself to her 
mother’s chair, 
exhibited it as 
Amy’s work. 

‘It ain’t bad,’ 
said the woman, 
*but I hope ye 
did not lose much 


time in teaching | 


her.’ 
But instead of 
making them, 
Amy now sold 
the baskets 
and cages. This 
was a very suc- 
cessful 
The fresh, inno- 
cent face of the 
child, and the 
soft, humble ex- 
pression of her 
beautiful eyes, 
interested the 
passers-by, and 
secured her customers. One day she 
came in after having sold four cages and 
several baskets—an unwonted occurrence. 

‘The folks buy sooner from you than 
me,’ said Ruth, enviously. 

Amy inherited from her own gentle 
mother what cannot be taught—forbear- 
ance; and she said— 

«No, dear, it is because your work is 
so beautiful. One gentleman, when I 
told him that it was a blind girl did them 
all, he gave me half a crown for you, and 


move.— 


mignonette out of it.’ 

Ruth looked sullen, then laughed—the 
old, malicious laugh, as st.e said— 

‘I don’t care for flowers. What good 
are they to me, when I can’t see them.’ 

‘ But smell this, dear, how lovely it is.’ 

Amy stooped down to where Ruth.was 
sitting, and put the plant close to her 
face. The girl dropped her twigs, and 
smelt the delicious fragrance. She next 
felt the leaves and tiny blossoms, and 
smelt them again. A softer, sadder ex- 
pression stole over her face. Even that 
trifling kindness awoke the sweet, benign 
spirit of humanity that lingers in the 
hardest heart ; and the blind one, unused 
to aught but hard words and ceaseless 
toil, gradually changed into a new being. 

The pot of mignonette was carefully 
tended, and sometimes in the evenings 
Amy and Ruth, with their arms twined 
around each other’s necks, would bend 
over to inhale its perfume. And another 
and another flower was added, and they 
blossomed well, though in that crowded 
street, so darkened by the black, over- 
hanging roofs, as scarcely to admit more 
than a narrow strip of the bright, blue 
sky above. 
One day there was a gentle tap at the 
door. Amy rose up to open it, for the 
invitation to enter it seemed not to have 
been heard. A pale, delicate looking 
young lady, very plainly dressed, timidly 
entered the room. The tailors were sing- 
ing; but they stopped when she entered 
the room, and Mrs. Hartly rose up and 
brought the lady a chair; but she sulkily 
resumed her seat, and muttered something 
about not wanting Methodist folks, when 





;—such is the magic power of love and 


the stranger said that she had called with 


I have bought you such a lovely pot of 


| 





some tracts. ‘ People often want bread 
more than tracts,’ said Mrs. Hartly. * Be- 
sides I can’t read, and John’s too tired 
when he comes home.’ 

The young lady’s pale cheek flushed : 
but at that moment the tailors came for- 
ward and asked for some. She opened a 
little basket and gave them a couple,with a 
smile of such sweetness, that Amy, who 
had been gazing wistfully at her,now glid- 
ed up and said, in a low voice— 

-* I can read, ma’am.’ 

‘Can you, dear?’ said the lady. 
you can read for your mother.’ 

*She’s not my daughter. I have only 
that poor blind thing that’s making the 
baskets.’ 

The young lady murmured in a low, 
sweet voice, some compassionate expres- 
sion. It won Mrs. Hartly, and she pour- 
ed out her tale of wo. 

The stranger looked 
Amy’s face and said— 

‘So this is not your own child, you 
say?” 

‘No ma’am. She is my husband’s 
brother’s. Her mother was a decent body 
quite above the common, John says. She 
was companion to the minister’s lady at 
Fairfield ; but she took a fancy to Wil- 
liam, and they got married, which so spit- 
ed my lady—for she always wanted to 
keep her with her—that she turned every 
one against them. They both died of ty- 
phus fever, which was going a couple of 
months ago.” 

* Poor child!’ said the young lady, pas- 
sing her hand caressingly over Amy’s 
silken curls. ‘I will take this little girl 
to sew for me, and will pay her so much a 
week, so that she can assist you better, 
if you would like it.’ ‘ 

The woman mused a few moments at 
this proposal. Amy’s keep, as she called 
it, was not much, and she was very use- 
ful. Ruth worked better beside her; the 
people bought readily of her, too. But, 
though a hard worldly woman, she was 
not so bad but she could feel what a 
world of good might accrue to the poor 
orphan by the change. The thought oc- 
curred too, that it might be better for 
themselves. So she said she would ask 
her husband. 

John consented ; and it was better for 
them all. Miss Warrington, the young 
lady, lived with her brother, a wealthy 
clerk in the East India Compauy’s service 
and by his interest John got a place as 
light porter, with a salary of a pound a 
week. Ruth had a taste for music, and 
Miss Warrington got her into the Institu- 
tion for the Blind, the physician of which 
declared that the recovery of her sight 
was quite probable, when her constitution 
had sufficiently recovered from the effects 
of early and protracted toil, to permit an 
operation to be performed. Amy saw her 
months after, looking fat and rosy, and 
better, gentler, and kinder, speaking with 
gratitude of her instructors, and ‘ dear 
blessed Amy,’ as she called her as she 
kissed her. 


Mr. Warrington and his sister lived in 
a fine house—not in the fashionable part 
of London, but in a large back square, so 
quiet and still, that the people seemed 
always asleep in it. 


Thep 


earnestly into 


Miss Warrington was an invalid. She 
did not complain or take medicine, but 
Amy Hartley, who learned to love her 
with all the warmth and devotion of her 
affectionate nature, soon became sensible 
thatshe was not strong like other people. 








She moved so gently and languidly thre 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








those beautiful rooms, and then Mr. War-| puBLIC OVENS IN THE EAST. ments called asteroids between the ochite ane. a pay ah ng > berate Continued, therefore to wander about ; 
rington asked her how she felt when he| (S82 OUP ON PIkeT Pact.) of Mars and Jupiter, he fixéshis atten-) Steps of Him who, * when re re 


eame in, and his voice was always sad and 
tender when he spoke to her. The ser- 
vants, too, moved quieter when near her, 
and spoke of her as poor Miss Edith. 

Sitting in that lovely room with those 
spacious windows,looking down on cool, 
green grass and large trees, that even in 
summer never looked dusty, the child’s 
heart expanded with delight and happi- 
ness. Exquisitely susceptible of out- 
ward influence, her fine taste appropriated 
naturally all that was refined and elegant 
and thoroughly enjoyed it, so much that, 
at times like a bird, she would forget her- 
self, and burst into a glad snatch of song, 
or psalm tune, then stop confused, or, 
flinging down her work, would fling her 
arms round Miss Warrington and kiss her 
again and again. 

Amy learned to write, sing and play, 
for Miss Warrington was one of those 
true Christians who would diffuse the 
priceless gift of knowledge even among 
the most lowly. A child of quick percep- 
tions, she made rapid progress, uncon- 
sciously imitating the refined language 
and elegant manner of her beautiful in- 
structress. 

Oh! how happy her days flitted by in 
the calm regularity of the household.— 
Never tired, yet always busy, she work- 
ed in the little patch of garden, tended 
the geraniums, mended the house linen, 
and on set days, Mrs. Upton, the old 
Scotch housekeeper, instructed her in 
house duties. Mr. Warrington—a grave, 
earnest business man—came home to din- 
ner precisely at four o’clock, except on 
Thursdays, when he dined at his club.— 
Every summer they spent at Lakelands, 
Mr. Warrington’s family seat in Essex.— 
Amy was fond of flowers,and she reveled 
here in a perfect paradise of a garden. 

Five years had glided on. The prom- 
ise of Amy’s childhood had been fulfiled 
in a face and form of exceeding loveliness. 
Few ever beheld her without admiration, 
and strangers rarely passed her without 
turning again to look upon that faultless 
countenance. That the fair girl was un- 
conscious of her beauty, we will not say ; 
she loved all that was beautiful herself, 
andshe wasglad she was pretty, because dear 
Miss Warrington would love her better. 

But grief came xt last. For some time| 
Amy had perceived that some deep sorrow 
was slowly consuming the existence of 
this dear friend. Her early life had made 
her prematurely thoughtful. She had 
seen Edith poring over letters and a min- 
jiature, in tears. Woman’s heart early 
precocious in such matters, and sur- 
mised the cause of that deep grief, pity, 
tenderness and sympathy was added tw 
her love. She who in her innocence she 
had always thought so happy, had been 
grieving for some loved one all these long 
years. 

The young lady had, indeed, long been 
fading. Interest in Amy had probably 
kept the feeble spark alive so long.— 
Physicians came, and she was ordered to 
Italy. They went. But even the balmy 
breezes of that delightful land could not 
restore her, and she prayed to be taken 
back to her own home. 

It was a soft, vernal, lovely evening in| 
spring that Edith desired herself to be 
placed on a sofa beside the window.— 
Glimpses of the blue waters of the lake | 
that gave name to the grounds were visi- 
ble through the trees. The birds were 
singing in the distant wood, and the rich, 
glorious light of the setting sun was bath- 
ing the landscape. Ellis Warrington had 
sat and watched beside her day and night 
with more than woman’s tenderness, and 
now, convinced that all hope was gone, 
he knelt beside, and in deep, tremulous 
tones read passages from that Holy Book 
whose meek precepts she had followed so 
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just as likely to quarrel as women of other 


that one of the dangers said to be incident 





In Syria, the women are the cooks, as 
they ought to be, of course. What sort 
of cooks they are is another matter, but 
travellers tell us that their manner of bak- 
ing bread is the same as that of the women 
who lived before them, hundreds of years 
ago. This is it: 

Ovens are not built in the houses of 
Syria, and a Yankee cooking-stove is a 
contrivance unknown in that country. In 
the villages several families join in build- 
ing on some conveniently central spot, an 
oven for mutual use. These ovens are 
not very wonderful specimens of architec- 
ture, but then they serve the purpose of 
the builders. They are made of bricks, 
and are generally about the height and 
shape of a good sized old-fashioned bee- 
hive. The baking is done in this manner. 

The women knead the flour well, and 
then roll it into flat cakes. These they 
place on a board and cover them with a 
napkin, and then with board and cakes 
upon their heads, repair to the oven.— 
Syrian women, we are sorry to say, are 


countries. To avoid any little unpleasant 
skirmishes of this kind, each family has 
the use of the oven on a given day, so 


to female intercourse, is very wisely 
avoided. 

After reaching the oven the first thing 
to be done is to sweep it. Certainly it 


tion on the latter, which he finds blessed 
with four luner companions to enlighten 
his darkness, all residing at various dis- 
tances from his centre, and, like our own 
moon, pursuing their course round his 
immense ¢ireumference. Penetrating still 
farther into the depths of space, he meets 
with Saturn, accompanied by eight moons, 
and surrounded also by curious rings 
which reflect the sun’s light. Next comes 
Uranus or Hershell, with six moons, and 
lastly, the far-off Neptune, with (as we 
are told) but one solitary moon to en- 
lighten the footsteps of the remote wan- 
derer.’ 

‘1 should like to know, John, howlong 
each of these take to revolve round the 


‘I will enlighten you on this point, | 
Richard, and then close the evening's 
interview. Mercury revolves round the 
sun in 88 days; Venus in 225 days ; The 
Earth 365 1-4 days; Mars one year and 
322 days; The Asteroids in about 4 1-2 
years ; Jupiter in 11 years and 317 days ; 
Saturn in 29 years 175 days; Herschell 
or Uranus in 84 years; and Neptune in 
164 years. As the periodic time of a 
planet constitutes its year it follows that 
Neptune’s year is as long as 164 of ours.’ 





DO GOOD. 

Do good! do ! There's 
A way Bd ors a will; 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 


ever a way, 





ought to be swept,—do you say? You 
are right there, little reader, especially in 
view of the fact that frogs, and occasional- 
ly sleek, venomous serpents take up their 
abode in it. After turning out such 
comely occupants, and sweeping away the 
ashes left at the last baking, the women 
throw into the oven brambles and thorns. 
Soon a smouldering fire is lighted, dull 
and smoky enough, we have no doubt, to 
excite the tongues of more patient mortals 
than even women have the reputation of 
being on washing and baking days. 

If the fuel is dry—which is not always 
the case—and the wind does not happen 
to blow too hard, the oven is sufficiently 
heated in about halfan hour. Then with 
a birch broom, the woman sweeps the hot 
cinders and ashes to the oven sides, and 
after wiping the brick floor with a wet 
cloth, places her cakes upon it, and closes 
the door with a large stone. If she has 
“good luck,” and don’t get too busy 
gossipping with the woman wifose turn 
comes next, in due time the cakes are 
nicely baked, and the woman hurries 
home to prepare the family meal. 

Our picture represents the Syrian oven. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 

‘In our conversation, Richard,’ said 
John Willard, ‘ we had before us the Solar 
System, the great sun whose dimensions 
so much astonished you, sitting as it were 
in the centre of the group like a patriarch 
in the midst of his family circle, while the 
planets are one and all rolled silently 
around him, each holding his place, and 
performing his revolutions in the allotted 





well. Amy sat with that thin hand clasp- 
ed in hers, watching the gray, mysterious 
shadows that were slowly falling on that 
beloved face. Miss Warrington’s eyes 
had been closed—she opened them sud- 
denly. Her brother was reading the sub- 
lime description of the Holy City. 

* Ellis, how strange,’ she said with a 
sweet smile. ‘ I dreamed last night that | 
was with Arthur im that glorious city.— 
Come, closer, Ellis,’ she murmured, in 
lower tones. ‘ Brother, when I am gone 
let your hands put this picture in the cof- 
fin with me.’ 

The strong, grave man bent down and 
kissed her again and again while hie 
blinding tears fell fast and heavy as rain 
drops. 

‘Oh! how dark itis. Amy, gentle Amy 
—Brother-—’ 

The weeping but awe-struck child knelt 
down—but Edith Warrington was gone. 

Two years had passed away. Mr. 
Warrington had gone to India to look 
after a fortune left to him there. Am 
was still at Lakelands. 

’ Miss Warrington left her « sum suffi- 
cient to maintain her in humble compe- 
tence. q 


period. What a spectacle to one who 
could take up his position at the sun, and 
with a single glance of his telescopic eye 
observe every individual of this mag- 
nificent system, beginning at Mercury, 
and so extending his observations to the 
far off regions of unlimited space, till he 
penetrated to the distant orbit of the 
planet Neptune, three thousand million 
miles away from the spot he stood on. 


prospect unfold! 
moon, the first planet from the sun in- 
dulged with a companion. The two for- 
mer are solitary beings, and have to pur- 
delightful little moon 


eye would alight on Mars, likewise soli- 


evenings. 








What numberless sublimities would that 
Glancing for a moment 
at Mercury and Venus, his eye would 
travel off to our earth with her attendant 


sue their course alone, with a great gulf 
between them. While our globe has her 
within almost 
speaking distance. Then our observer's 


tary, with no friendly moon to cheer his 
Next, after stopping a moment 
|to inspect some fifty or sixty small frag- 





And to-day, when the morrow comes, still ; 
If you’ve money you're armed, and can find 
work enou: 


In every street, alley, and lane; 
{f you've bread, cast it off! and the waters, 


though rou; 
Will be sure ope it again. 
cHorRUS. 
Then do good ! do good! There’s evera wa 
A way where there’s ever a will, a will! ye 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but doit to-day, 
And to-day, when to-morrow comes, still! 


If you’ve only old clothes, an old bonnet,or hat, 
A kind word, or a smile true and soft, 

Tm the name of a brother, confer it, and that 
Shall be counted as gold, up aloft ; 

God careth for all, and his glorious sun 
Shines alike on the rich and the poor} 

Be thou like Him, and bless every one, 
And thou'lt be rewarded sure. 





THE ORPHAN LAWYER. 


From a hovel in one of our large cities, 
the widowed mother recently pessed away 
from earth’s trials to the heritage of the 
redeemed in heaven. Her example of 
consistent piety, and her dying prayers 
were all she had to bequeath to her only 
child, six years of age, who with tearful 
eye and almost bursting heart, hung up- 
on the last moments of his sole earthly 
friend. He was henceforth to battle alone 
with want and sorrow and unkindness.— 
Even the poor hovel that had hitherto 
sheltered him, must now pass to other 
hands ; and the city undertaker with in- 
| decent haste, was hurrying away the mor- 
tal remains of the poor mother to their 

last narrow home. 

* Let me see my mother once more,” 
| sobbed the desolate child in tones of an- 
guish. But the hard man pushed away 
the little one, and all unmindful of his 
deep distress, screwed down the lid of 
the coarse pine coffin, and even struck 
the child to get him out of the way as he 
removed the body of his mother. Ah, 
how that blow rankled in that child heart 
and cast a cloud of sorrow over the little 
gleams of sunshine that might else have 
cheered his desolate and lonely life. 

But the mother’s prayers were answered; 
the God of the fatherless watched over 
the path of her friendless boy. A quar- 
ter of a century later, he stood up in the 
halls of justice, with the lofty brow of one 
of earth’s most gifted sons, and withal 
the forgiving temper and whole-souled 
charity of the true Christian, to plead the 
cause of the very man whose cruelty had 
so long rankled in the breast of the or- 
phan-boy. The undertaker was arraign- 
ed before the bar of his country to answer 
for a supposed crime; and so strong 
were appearances against him, that none 
could be found to undertake his cause; 
and his life would probably have paid the 
forfeit, but for the magnanimity of the 
noble young lawyer whose childhood he 
had so ruthlessly embittered. This young 











the accused; after careful investigation 
he became convinced that he was innocent 


possible to saye him. God's blessing 
attended the effort—the accused was hon- 
orably acquitted ; and learning who his 
benefactor was, the Christian spirit he 
had manifested so touched his heart, that 
he was led to consider his ways, and ul- 
timately, it was believed, to turn unto the 





sun,’ said Richard, eagerly. | 


man had accidentally learned the name of 


of the alleged crime, and he resolved if 





and when the younger children, wo: 
with fatigue and Seeds were pe 
to drop into slumber, she kept them) 
with amusing or alarming’ stories. 
last, nature could hold out no longer, ang 


not again,” but whuse last expiring 
breath was spent in prayer for his very 
murderers. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


cold, threw themselves on the ground — 
Then their sister sat down, and s 
out her garments as wide as possi 
drew them on her lap, and endeavored ty 
impart the warmth of her own bosom, ay 
they slept sweetly on her arms. 
Morning came, and the desolate chil. 
dren sat on the shore weeping bitterly. — 
At length, they were filled with joy, 
the sight of a canoe approaching the 
island. But they soon discovered that it 
was filled with Indians ; and their delight 
was changed into terror, and fuera 
into the woods. Believing that the say. 
ages had murdered their father, and were 
now come to seek for them, they crouched 
under the bushes, hiding in breathless 
fear, like a brood of young partridges, 
The Indians, having kindled a fire; sat 
down around it, and began to cook their 
morning meal ; and the eldest child, ag 
she peeped out from her hiding-place, be- 
gan to think that they had not killed their 
father. She reflected, too, that they must 
inevitably starve, if left on this lone island, 
while, on the other hand, there was & pos- 
sibility of being kindly treated by the 
Indians. The cries, too, of her brother 
and sister, who had been begging piteous- 
ly for food, had pierced her heart, and 
awakened all her energy. She told the 
little ones, over whose feeble mind her 
spirit had acquired an absolute sway, to 
get up and go with her ; and then taki 
a hand of each, she fearlessly led them to 
the Indian camp-fire. Fortunately the 
savages understood our language, and 
when the little girl had explained to them 
what had occurred, they received the de. 
serted children kindly, and conducted 
them to New Madrid, where they founda 
home. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 

ANSWER TO TOPSY’S LETTZR. 

IN THE COMPANION OF FEB. 10. 

Dear Coustn Tansy :—Since I re- 
ceived your letter, I have had visits and 
enquiries from all the cats in the village. 
One wishes to know if mice are plenty 
where you live? Another, if they leave 
the meat where you can steal it? Your 
aunts and cousins mourned about your 
little kittens that you wrote about, but I 
don’t know which is worse—to have kit- 
tens killed, or baked to death, even, or to 
be starved to death, as we are. 

I have thought a great deal about the 
nice times you have catching mice in the 
barn, and eating your new mfilk, and we 
all want to come and see you. 1 would, 
ask you to visit us, but we could not treat 
you hospitably. We get nothing to eat 
but what we steal. Sometimes they get 
punished for their meanness. Only last 
night, Betsey brought in her pail Lbrimful 
of milk. I watched my opportunity, and 
while she was gone for her pans to strain 
‘it in, I put my head in and lapped just as 
fast as 1 could. Presently my tail was 
jerked, but I held on tight, and down we 
came, pail and milk and all upon the floor. 
Then I had to run. Oh how Betsey 
scolded! Iam sure I would never steal, | 
if I could get enough to eat in any other 
way. It is wrong to steal, so I hear the 
children say, but don’t you think they | 
ought to keep me from starving. At} 

sgiving I took the whole breast of a| : : 
Sas it was Nah ainmed| wien 0 agutaaneg he SO 
shouldn’t have done if they had only given | thet are not unfrequently found in the 
wneitiiliiin th cae ¥ @ntun Gene |low streets of such cities as New York and 
| g F €Y- | Boston. Most of them owe their wicked- 


I have reason to suspect that I have| . prams " 
| just escaped drowning. Just after that wregudstiaginrepmsd meri. 
rate parents, and to young companions 


turkey-feast, I was lying in the sun sleep- | tthe sve. chd in vice end-esie, ‘Theil 


jing quietly, when I was rudely seized, he ett 
| placed in a bag with a heavy stone, and a | seas mend ie — = — arrested 
by a New York police officer, for some 


piece of that identical turkey, and carried | °, : 
some distance, Then I was soused into | misdomeaner, He wes called little Johae 
a little pond, but as kind fate ordered it, ny, and a he had sue commenced 
the string slipped, the bag opened, and | bis — : — his history even thus 
out I jumped, scarcely wet atall. I got | 2° 7 whines sue’ 
home before my would-be- murderer did, | om mother Je S re ing bo 
. . . s3] Vv 
and now I spitat her so—she is quite afraid | pemes a : ig Winiiiaien. ie t. ey 
of me; but I am hourly expecting my | weeks ago she applied to officer Hamlin 
death in some cruel way. ;to hunt up her boy Johnny, who had 
Now, I think you will not consider| strayed away from home and been absent 
your troubles greater than mine. We are several days. The officer found the boy 
never allowed to look into the parlor—and | comoupore tne apqee gut 6G ae 
P , |and started with him for the Jersey ferry. 
of course can never hold grandmother's | Qn the way, observing that he was éle- 
ball when she knits. There is a dear lit-| yantly dressed, he said to him, 
tle baby in the house, and she is the only| ‘ Johnny, where did you get these fine 
friend I have—the only solace of my sad | “lothes 2” . 
life. She laughs and crows whenever she | ang Sa pahceationalys 
sees me—and if I could only be allowed! «who rand you been running with?— 
to stay with her—I am sure we should be|in other words, who have been your com 
great friends. Aunt Pussy, and grand-! panions 
mother Grimalkin, and all the cousins! ‘ Italian Dave,’ said the boy. 
ee Sete eee ell The officer encouraged the lad’s com 
munications, and he told of stealing a roll 
of broadcloth at a store in Broadway, 
THE DESERTED CHILDREN. some silks at another place, and other 
In the Autumn of 1823, a man was de- | larcenies, and selling the property on the 
scending the Ohio river, with three small Five Points. Instead of taking the boy 
children, ina canoe. He had lost his | home, the officer locked him up in the 
wife, and in the emigrating spirit of our| station house, and hunted up some of the 
people, was transporting his all to a new! parties implicated by his confession. He 
country, where he might again begin the| was locked up at No. 88 White street.— 
world. Arriving towards evening at a| Here he was found to be very troublesome 
small island, he landed there, with he unmanagable. He would strke, kitk, 
intention of encamping for the night.— and bite the officers and his fellow-prison- 
After remaining a short time, he determin-| ers, never hesitating to ‘ pitch into’ apy 
ed to visit the opposite shore, for the pur- | man that offended him, even though his 
pose, probably, of purchasing provisions ; | antagonist might be three times his size. 
and telling his children that he sould One night, three weeks ago, he set his 
soon return to them, he paddled off leav-| bed on fire, by which some of the boys ia 
ing them alone on the island. Unfortu-!the same room were nearly smothered, 
nately, he met on the shore with some (and in the confusion which he ensued he 
loose company, who invited him to| managed to escape over the wall. About 
drink. He became intoxicated, and, in| a week afterwards, one of the keepers met 
attempting to return to the island in the/|the lad in the Bowery, with some other 
night, was drowned. The canoe floated | boys,and immediately collared him. John 
away, and no one knew of the catastrophe | ny called out to his companions not to se 
until the following day. ‘him taken, and a crowd of boys, number- 
The poor, deserted children, in the jing not less than fifty, gathered from the 
mean while, wandered about the unin- | surrounding streets in a few moments, a& 
habited island, straining their little eyes|sailed the officer, and compelled him to 
to catch a glimpse of their father. Night) let his prisoner go. 
came, and they had no fire, nor food—no; Johnny was making his way out of the 
bed to rest upon, and no parent to watch | crowd when a patrolman stopped him, but 
over them. The weather was extremely | he began to cry, and told the patrolman, 
eold, and the eldest child, though but| with his most innocent look, that those 
eight years of age, remembered to have|bad boys were trying to rob him when the 
heard that persons who slept in the cold,| officer interfered. The patrolman 
were sometimes chilled to death. She! him to‘run right home and nobody sh 
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4 YOUNG CRIMINAL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





il 


him,’ and the boy was soon out of 
‘When he was retaken last night, 
officer he had been in Brook- 
¥ ith some young colored thieves, and 
veatk, N-J.; and thet hardly a day 
that they did not ‘ make a raise.’ 
ie had on a new suit of clothes, a 
drawn over his face so as to 
ise it, and a stylish ‘cable’ hat, 
Lh he said he did not give much for, 
same time intimating by a motion 
pis hand. that he had stolen it. The 
complimented his stylish appear- 
but the boy told him that he was 
to ‘come out big’ next summer; 
he had ‘raised’ a splendid white 
coat, which, from his description, 
fave belonged to a member of the 
Guard, and was having it made into 
coat for himself. 
He says he is sixteen years old, but 
much younger. He was returned 
No. 88 White street, and placed in 
notwithstanding his threat to 
k everything to smash.’ The officers 
the Juvenile Asylum say that they have} 
him once or twice, and very much | 
ad his return to their care.—Evening 
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What reader of the Companion but 
almost, at such a recital of 
ness in one 80 young. 


















RIGHT FEELINGS. 
John was a bluff boy of fifteen. 
i, was.a smart, active, fearless fellow.— 
fhe boys thought a good deal of him, and 
thought a good deal of himeelf. 
Qaone occasion, his father had busi- 
which called him far away; and as 
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gular enlightenment of the Spirit. I 
went to visithim. The child had suffer- 
ed excruciating pain; for years he had 
not known one day’s rest. I gazed with 
wonder at the boy. After drawing near 
to him, and speaking somie words of sym- 
pathy, he looked at me with his blue eyes 
—he could not move, it was the night 
before he died—and breathed into my ear 
these few words, 

«Tam strong in Him!’ 

The words were few, and uttered feebly ; 
they were the words of a feeble child, in 
a poor home, where the only ornament 
was that of a meek, and quiet, and affec- 
tionate mother; and these words seemed 
to lift the burden from the very heart— 
they seeméd to make the world more 
beautiful than it ever was before; they 
brought home to my heart a great and 
blessed truth. May you, sir, and I, and 


every one else, be strong in Him!’ 





WHAT TOOK A MINISTER THROUGH 
A SNOW-STORM. 


It was an ‘ old-fashioned’ snow-storm. 


The roads were blocked up, and the fenc- 


es covered. I lived about a mile from 
my meeting-house. Though I often had 
thin audiences in consequence of the fre- 
quent storms, I had said that no storm 
would keep me from being in my place on 
the Sabbath. But this morning, after al- 
most sinking in the drifts, 1 thought I 
should have to give up, and go back to 
the house. Just then something came 


along that sent me right on through the 


deep snow. What do you suppose it was. 
‘Aman?’ No. The only man in sight 
was not so strong as myself. ‘A horse 
and sleigh?” Nosuch thing. A sleigh 
would have run under, and the horse 
would have floundered and disappeard.— 
* What could it be?’ Well, children, it 
was a thought—only a thought! What 
about.’ About a man. *‘ What man?’ 
Why, a man who always went when the 
time came, no matter what lay between 
him and the place where he wished to be. 
it was the thought of President Taylor, 
of Madison University. Every one of his 
students will tell you that there never 
was a snow-storm hard enough to keep 
him from his recitation-room, though he 
lived at quite a distance. When the 
thought of him came along, as I was about 
turning back, it said to me ; ‘ What! stop 
for a snow-bank/ Would Prof. Taylor 
stop? Wouldn’t he goon!’ No doubt 
he would, said I. The thought took me 
right on, along the fences and through the 
drifts. When 1 reached the meeting- 
house, the people were somewhat sur- 
prised to see me. Though in some much 
larger towns there were no meetings at 
all, I had an attentive audience of forty 
or fifty, and a very pleasant day. 

I often wish that the thought of this 
prompt man could take hold of some of 
my people as it did of me. I should of- 
tener see them at church in all kinds of 
weather. Children, try to be so decided 
for what is right, that the thought of you 
will take aman right through a snow drift. 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. 
Pray, gentle child! when the morning breaks, 
And earth to a life of beauty wakes ; 

When the dew is bright on the opening flower, 
And drops like gems from the wild-wood bower; 
And the lark’s glad song is echoing loud 
From the silvery breast of the snow-white cloud. 


Who brings the light to thine opened eye, 


Tis the Lord thy God! Then lift above 

The voice of prayer and the song of love. 
Shall the wild bird warble her thanks, and thou 
Forget whose care is around thee now ? 


Pray, gentle child! when the evening shade 
Is softly falling on hill and glade ; 

And the golden light of the setting sun 

Has faded away in the twilight dun, 

And the silvery stars come forth and shine, 
To the praise of their Maker’s skill divine! 


Then let the sound of thy earnest prayer 
Float up on the breast of the still, soft air; 
With penitent heart for thy folies grieve, 
And a pardon sweet for thy sins receive ; 
Then softly sink to thy nightly rest, 

With a peaceful heart and a spirit blest. 














mto M@heeldest boy, he had a kind of over- 
the ishtentrusted to him. John did well 
and rseveral days, acting under the counsel 
bem bis mother, just as he ought to have 
> de- me. By-and-by he grew impatient, and 
ected jd many things quite independent of her. 
nda the younger children did not like his 
sings and doings at all. ‘ He orders us 
pind,’ they said ‘as if he was a King.’ 
last he took the entire management of 
bo ings, and one day, acted not only against 
%* Hii mother’s wishes, but talked very ill 
the tiredly to her. 
K and Going to bed that night, he could not 
oked- ». His conduct towards his mother 
espe- oubled him, and he tossed from one side 
niciaé the bed to the other, trying to get an 
place. He blamed the bed, and the 
e boy t who made it; and then he thought 
ested was sick and continued to toss on for 
some time ; in fact John suspected what 
John matter really was, only he was too 
cuial dtoown it. He knew it was his 
ment of his mother that troubled him 
| thus for a long while, he tried to sleep it 
or think of something else, or excuse 
w wo (pmelfin one way or another. Happily 
rings did not d. C i would 
\ few pits work, and John listened to all it 
‘amlin td; and the consequence was, that pret- 
> had near midnight—for it was as late as 
. beent the boy got up, stole to his moth- 
.e boy ‘schamber, and, with tears in his eyes 
city, d penitence in his heart begged her to 
ferry. forgive him. ‘And oh!’ he says—now 
s de he is a man—‘ It was the sweetest 
nt of my life, when I was forgiven.’ 
se fine That hour was the turning point in the 
os life. If he had hardened himself 
' Pre night, the next day he would proba- 
ly have behaved worse than before, and 
th?— (mand on, till the bad boy had be- 
r com: the bad man. But John yielded to 
he voice of conscience, and he made 
horough work of it. He confessed his 
com #pltand asked to be forgiven, and expe- 
-a roll jerenced the sweets (they are real sweets) 
.dway, { forgiveness. The next day John’s 
i other M™Zagement was improved. He was 
on the Me kind and considerate towards his 
he boy fmthers and sisters, and respectful 
in the "ards his mother; and he was pre- 
of the [ged by it afterwards to taste the sweets 
». He (God's forgiveness and favor. And his 
reet.— [gtd to every boy new is,‘ If you have 
lesome oe, your mother, be sure to own 
,, kick, (§)°r fault, and ask to be forgiven.’ Har- 
prison- ten mot your hearts, boys.—Early days. 
o’ any 
ogh THE DYING BOY. 
‘ae his fg Ostofthe mouth of babes and sucklings 
boys in God has been pleased to ordain praise, and 
thered, iilis Spirit has developed some of the 
ued he Brest fruits of piety in the hearts and 
Ale lives of little children. To mothers we 
orth vould say, if Christian faith was stronger, 
" Jokm- look for regeneration in early child- 
t tosee hood; we might oftener see our little ones 
umber- a pious life almost with the 
rom thé Biswn of moral agency. The following 
nts, a& incident : hi “ 
him to at 1s a touching one: 
Said the Rev. N. McLeod, of Scotland, 
tof the “The other day I was requested by a 
1im, but minister, who was unwell, to go 
rolman, §'%d visit a dying child. He told me some 
t those B"Markable things of this boy, eleven 
phen the §Y%rs of age, who, during three years’ 
an told §tckness, had manifested the most patient 
y should Nbmission to the will of God, with a sin- 





BURYING THE BIBLE. 
} cA t 1 


tod 





a most affecting i was 
little girl, a poor, forlorn, forsaken child, 
who, being a Sunday-school scholar, and 
afterwards a Christian, became possessed 
ofa Bible. Such was her love for the 
sacred volume, that she buried it in the 
garden, for fear her parents, who were 
Roman Catholics, would take it away | 
from her and destroy it. But by the| 
means of that very same Bible both of 
those parents afterwards became piou 
and gave abundant evidence of being truly 
converted. 








TO RAISE MISSIONARY MONEY. 

‘I know how,’ says a bright little bey. 
‘ Uncle and aunt, and Mr. and Mrs.—— 
will me something.” Yes yes, but then, 
that is not the way in which some little 
fellows raise it; they know of no such per- 





And wreathes thy cheek with the rosebud’s dye? 


In one of the meetings near Cincinnati, 
of a 


sons as you speak of; they therefore go 
to work and earn it. Some who live in 
country districts gather wool from the 
fields and bushes which the sheep have 
lost; some gather feathers from about 
the ponds, which the ducks and geese 
have shakeh off; and others again in vil- 
lages gather bones. All these articles can 
be sold, and so you see how money can. 
be earned, though there be no uncles or 
aunts to give it. There is a Juvenile 
Missionary Society which has ina few 
months saved by or earned above sixteen 
dollars in these ways, and by denying 
re tea tea, sugar, and butter.— Miss. 
Vv. 





A CROP FOR GOD. 

‘ Father, what crop had I better plant 
for God ?’ asked a little boy, whose father 
had given him a bit of garden ground to 
raise something to turn into missionary 
money: will beans or onions fetch most. 

*Ican tell you,’ said Aunty who sat 
b 


y- 

‘ What ?” asked the little boy. 

‘I would lay out four beds in my gar- 
den; plant the seeds of love in one, the 
seeds of obedience in another, truth in a 
third, and humility in a fourth. These 
will raise a beautiful crop to God.’ 

‘Oh, Aunty,’ said the little boy, ‘I am 
trying to raise those seeds every day in 
my own heart; but my mother says the 
weeds grow fastest. O, I have to dig so.’ 
Missionary Telescope. 





THE FRENCH BOY. 

A little French boy, in one of the Sab- 
bath schools of Paris, was asked by his 
teacher if there was anything in the Bible 
about Sabbath schools. After a moment’s 
hesitation, the pupil replied that he would 
tell him next Sunday. At the appointed 
hour the lad appeared, and from docu- 
ments in hand, clearly set forth three dis- 
tinct propositions, namely, that the first 
Christian Sabbath School was held in the 
temple, at Jerusalem ; that Christ himself 
was the first Sabbath-school teacher, and 
that he had for his pupils the Jewish doc- 
of the law, of whom he asked an answered 
questions, which greatly astonished these 
teachers in Israel. 











GETTING RID OF AN EVIL. 

A very bright boy of my acquaintance 
had received the gift of a bow and arrow. 
He was perfectly delighted, and standing 
on the broad door step, was searching for 
some proper object on which to try his 
skill ase marksman. At length he ex- 
claimed : 

*Now I wish Satan would heave in 
sight, for then I’d shoot him dead, and he 
would never do any more harm! This 
surely was large patriotism.— Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ONE WAY TO BE LIKE CHRIST. 

Little Bessie’s face was all sunshine, 
one Sabbath afternoon, as she ran for her 
bonnet to go with her mother to read to 
poor sick Bridget. But thesunshine was 
gone again when she met her mother at 
the door. 

* What is the matter with my little girl?’ 
said her mother. 

* Why, Fred says, I can’t do any good 
by going, I’m so little. Can't I, moth- 
er?” 

‘Perhaps so, Bessie. If you really 
wish to do good, 1 think you will find a 
way.’ 
*I do, mother. You read to me about 
Christ’s going about doing good, and I 
want to be like him.” 

* Here we are,’ said Mrs. Dana, leading 
Bessie up the steps of a low house; ‘ we 
will see what you can do. If you can do 
nothing more, you can sing one of your 
pretty hymns to Bridget, and her sick 
brother in the next room.’ 

Bessie’s face brightened. Oh yes, I 
can do that,’ she said. 

So, when her mother told her, Bessie 
stood in the doorway, that they both 
might hear, and folding her hands, she 
very sweetly sang that beautiful hymn 
commencing, 

“Trust in Jesus, he can save you.”? 

When Bessie finished, tears were run- 
ning down the rough man’s face, and his 
hearty ‘God bless you, little child! 
made her very glad. She had done some 
good. 


| 


FLORA’S TEMPTATION. 
‘I cannot go to church, to-day, Flora’ 
—and Mrs. Leslie looked very pale as she 


s,\8poke—‘ but you must be a good girl.’ 


‘Oh yes, mother!’ And Flora cast an 
anxious look at her, and tripped lightly 
across the field to the Sabbath School.— 
The exercises were soon over; and with 


ja bright new library book, she hurried to 


her seat to begin it before meeting. 

* Mother doesn’t like to have you do so. 
Your thoughts will be full of the story, 
and you won’t hear the sermon,’ whisper- 


‘What's the use in being so particular,’ | 
said Flora. And she sat down, and res- | 
olutely opened the book. | 
The church was soon filled, the good | 
pastor had read the hymn, and the choir 
began to sing, before she thought of its 
being time to close it. 

She did not mean to touch itagain, nor 
did she till the sermon was begun. She 


mon was almost done, when some one 
whispered. 


was here ?” 

She started. She thought at once of 
her ready, ‘ Oh yes, mother,’ in the morn- 
ing, and her lesson, from the text, ‘ Ye 
shall reverence my sanctuary. Iam the 
Lord ;’ and tears of shame and sorrow, 
would come. 

Flora confessed her sin before she slept 
to her mother and the Lord also, and | 
trust was forgiven. 

Tell me my little friend, have you any 
such sin to confess ? 
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THE NEST MAKERS. 

Who makes all the bird's nests ?— 
They do not grow on trees. Surely every 
child knows that birds make their own 
nests. They are made vf wool, leaves, 
sticks, or feathers. All birds do not 
make their nests,in the same way. Some 
build their nests in trees and hedges ; 
others in the tall grass, or among the 
corn; and some of the roofs of houses or 
in church steeples. The birds have no 
tools but their own little beaks and feet ; 
but with these they form their pretty 
nest-homes. God gave them the wisdom 
and skill to work so well. He cares for 
the birds. Jesus says, that nota spar- 
row falls to the ground without his no- 
tice. And if God cares for birds, he will 
surely care for you; so put your trust in 
him. 





Does God full many a favor 
To little sparrows give? 
And shail we not endeavor 
By faith on him to live ? 
Our Father God, who reigns 


above, 
Is worthy of our highest love. 





THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 
BE not confined to the human race. It is used with 


of the Mass. Charit 


‘Flora would you read if your mother | % 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


— aNp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


¢ first premium over all competitors, at the Fatr 
table Mechanic Association, at the Ne- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Oni , was awarded to the Manu 
a cturers. 


em ~ bescp mee it bes we A a Bi- themeclver, they neve ecceded ee ae m3 
e, and then came thoughts of her story. | and buzz: former’ chases te! 

. rf trume: . 5 lear, = 
The temptation was too much for her, in like Ope ay rg ery reliable, 1m ore, 
her own strength, to resist. How long Ss hag atl =a = oar 
she read she could not tell, but the ser- | pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
It 18 arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
the lower set running an octave higher than other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same by use of 
the ‘ront set only. This connected with the P al Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 peraons. 
THE ORGAN MELODEON 
1s ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The constructiot 
is similar to the Church instrument, be’ ed with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as 
burch Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
mauner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5)! 
WASHINGTON STKEET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
ual if not superior to — Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are re+pectfully invited to visit ou, 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instrumente 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in ton, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & 8ONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
H 


ALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy vf special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the es- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if he perees were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.... 
Piano style, 5 octave 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octav: 
Piano style, carved leg.......-- 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds 
Piano style, 6 octave 

Organ Melodeon......... 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish 
Pedal Bass Melodeon............++.-+- 










equal success for Horses, either internally or ex- 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better, 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
much experience, the only sure remedy. It never fails— 
so say ali who have used at. Read the following: 


Ririsy, Brown Co., O10, Dac. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find 
remedy Ll evertried. It gives tnem ease quicker than 
any ovber remedy lever used. I give for a dose half ofa 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
worst cases without delay. 

fours truly, JOHN PORTER. 

Proprietor of Bipley Hotel. 
East LiveRPool, CoLUMBIANA Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Kill-r, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. I bad a very 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agony. made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I gave 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up bis head, or bold it up when 
lifted. A thought strack me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. 1 poured four or five spoonsful in a 
pint of milk, and gave it to him andin twenty minutes 
as much more, aud in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another hour was perfectly restored and put 
the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Puin Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, say a 
pint of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
if the horse has boits, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here roquest every one who saall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test wur remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 
cure. 

Sold by ali dealers in medicine. 
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“ EVERY EGG HATCHED? 
FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 

Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
46—8w 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww": P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonStreet, Bostor 
thankful for the patroi of the last TWELVs 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terme. 
Partic! and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 

In greater variety than an be found anywhere else 
t 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


ingly, during the present month, offer such inducement 
as willingure a favorable response from our patrors 





ed conscience. 








OAK HALL. 
at 


ind it the best | - 


YBARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We 
have now on hand a large amount of MENS AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &ec., &e., 
in variety of fabric and style to suit the taste and mean: 
ofall. We wish to reduce our stock, and shall accord- 


who will find this a rare opportunity to secure bargains 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
escriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ty 


ALARIC AND SALADIN. 

THE GOTH AND THE SARACEN. 
Arabian Days’ Entertainments. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

BY H. PELHAM CURTIS. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY HOPPIN. 

9 ee book, although written in Germany, is character 
-L ized by that rich and exuberant fancy peculiar to the 


Oriental mind—and is deserving a place beside the wor.d- 
renowned book— 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


Although the stories are intended for the young, they 
possess a charm and origitality which cannot fail to in 
terest and delight mature minds. The tale of tue boob in 


GERMANY. 
has been immense—more thaa 


75.000 Copies 


of it having been sold the first year of its publication, and 
the favor with which it has been received, indicates that 
the sale in this country will equal, if it does not exceed, 
even that number. e give below a few selections from 
numerous encomiums of the press in ail parts of the coun 
try. 1t will be seen by these that this book is vot sit 

attractive on account of the fascinating interest which 


~ | the stories possess, but they al) inculcate a moral, perti- 


nent and profitable ts both young and old. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The storries are happily conceived, abounding with 
surprising incidents, which keep the attention pleasantly 
engaged from beginaing to end. In nearly all of them we 
are taken into that fairy world of magic power, so dear 
to childhood, and into which imaginative manhood and 

omauhood are ever wil.ing to enter. Their moral tone 
is excellent.—[G. 8. HILLagp, Boston Courier. 


This is an excellent book for the young—full of amace- 
ment and inetrue iow. It contains many a wholesome 
moral, adapted to all agee—to the man as well as to the 
child.—[ Providence Journal. 


This is a very entertaining book, adapted not only to 
children, roves ly 80 callea, but to those of a r 
wth. Itis acollectionof stories many of them 
nta! in scenery and costume—and they wiil hold ina 
spell of encha.tment the thousands of young readers who 
will turn these pages by day and by mght. So fares we 
have seen there ts nothing in the vo'ume objectionable on 
the score of taste or morality.—( Boston Recorder. 


It is adapted to all classes of readers, from the gz or 
boy of a few summers to the man of gray hairs. will 
make merry childbood merrier, and is just the to 
lighten the heart of manhood of its cares and anxieties, 
and shed around the family circle a genial and cheering 
influence —[{Fall River Monitor. 

They are a happy imitation of the s*yle of the workd- 
renowned Orientai tales, and are quite as marvellous, in- 
teresting and amusing.—{ Ve roit Advertiser. 

To those who would revel inthe delights of the imagin- 
at’on, and who would not? this work will speedily com- 
mend itself. The style of the stories ie high-toned, and 
they are narrated with rare ability.—{ ‘ost. 


In one Vol. 12mo. Price $1.25, 
Copies sent by mail upon receipt of the retail price. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 

4-26 For Sale by all Booksellers. 


SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 
SKATING SACKETS, 
COASTING JACKETS, 


MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &c. 
OAK HALL. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 24, 1859. 





KBEP TO THE RIGHT, AS THE LAW 
: DIREOTS. 

We often see this on bridges, and it is very 
important that it should be observed—for un- 
less it be observed, serious collisions may take 
piace, and much damage done. The law di- 
reets that all who pass over brid should 
keop to the right, because it is for the good of 
all. The law takes the matter in hand, and so 
directsa—for if it did not, there would be some 
who would not keep to the right, though plain- 
ly best to do so, 

Keep to the right, not to the wrong, always, 
in all places, and in all conceivable circum- 
stances do right, and then we shall keep to the 
right. 

Young man, keep to the right! Do not walk 
in the paths of folly, and the way of sin. Go 
not to the fashionable rum-selling saloon: fol- 
low not her whose house is the way to hell go- 
ing down to the chambers of death ; avoid the 
theatre, the gambling house, the billiard room 
—turn from them and pass away, or you can- 
not keep to the right. 

Young maiden, keep to the right! Heed 
thy mother’s instructions. Let not the glitter- 
tering jewels of earth bewilder thee; be not 
the devotee of fashion ; listen not fora moment 
to the youth who would sully thy purity by an 

b jest or i do; but keep to the right, 
and thou shalt find the pearl of great price. 

Young lad, keep to the right! Do not 
swear. Profane language has not made thee a 
man, and never will. “’Tis neither brave, po- 
lite, nor wise.” 

Merchant! in all thy business affairs—keep 
to the right. 

Young, middle-aged, old—one and all— 
every body—keep to the right, as the law di- 
recta, the precious law of God, found in the 
blessed Bible. 








LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


—— 


West Hawley, Dec. 25, 1858. 
My Dear Companion.—It is now almost a} 
year since you have visited me weekly, and I 
can say I love you very much. I think you are 
the best little paper I ever saw. I don’t know 
what [ should do without your visits, and al- 
though Iam not yet nine years old, I read 
every word of you over and over again, and I 
have often wished that you would visit me 
daily. Father and mother think a great deai 
of you, and would not be willing to do without 
your visits. I have tried quite hard to get 
other little boys and girls to let you come and 
see them this year, but have not succeeded. 1 
think if they knew you as well as | do they 
would let you come. I send you a dollar, and 
want you to visit me another year, and I hope 
{ shall be able to have you visit me as long as 
I live. Your little true friend, G. H. B. 


Walpole, N. H., Jan. 11, 1859. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Coinpanion the present 
year. We highly esteem it, and think we can 
justly recommend it to our youthful friends as 
one of the best, and highly worthy of patron- 
age. 1. M. L. 





VARIETY. 





“BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY.” 


One afternoon, last winter, as Miss Grey 
reached the school-house, she saw in the ent 
@ great, rough boy, who went to another school, 
holding two of her best scholars by the shoul- 
ders, and seeming to feel as though doing 
something very wonderful. John, the larger of 
the two boys, seemed very angry, and was 
scolding and struggling with all his might, 
while Willie, though crying, stood very quietly. 

The boys did not see Miss Grey until she 
said: ‘ Well, Amos.’ The large boy looked 
around, saying: 

‘ Yer see, here’s two o’ yer boys been fight- 
ing, and I’m holdin’ of ’em till you come.’ 

* You may release them,’ said the teacher ; 
and they keg - gladly followed her into the 
school-room, leaving Amos to about his 
business, After ringing the bell for the chil- 
dren to be seated, Miss Grey said: ‘ Now John 
and Willie, you may come and tell me what 
has happened. 

John’s —_ were still flashing, and his hands 
were tightly clenched ; while Willie, to the 
surprise of all, was still crying. This was very 
unusual, for he was a brave, manly boy, and 
never cried for trifles ; so the teacher asked : 

* Willie, why are you crying ” 

‘My head aches,’ was his reply; and then 
Miss Grey noticed that his thick curly hair was 
matted with blood. Some water and a sponge 
were quickly brought, and upon washing away 
the blood, a large bruise showed itself. After 
this was properly cared for, the teacher turned 
to John, saying : 

‘ John, you inay tell me all about it.’ 

* Why,’ said Joln, still looking as if he was 
not ready to give up his fight; ‘the boys were 
pleying at ball, and Frank Barrows threw it 
— down the street, and Bill'— 

‘John,’ said Miss Grey very gravely. 

John fidgetted a little under her earnest look, 
and then went on. 

‘And Willie and [ both started for it. I got 
to it first, and just as 1 stooped to pick it up, 
Willie pushed me down.’ 

‘ What then ? inquired the teacaer. 

John’s face flushed, and his eye fell, as he 
said—‘ I hit him a lick.’ 

‘ Did you make that bruise 2’ 





THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





*Yes’m, I guess so.’ ‘Did Willie strike 
back ? 

‘No ma’am; he doubled up his fist all ready, 
but I guess he thought he couldn't beat me.’ 

* Willie, you pushed John down, did you” 

‘Yes ma’am,’ and Willie’s clear, honest eyes 
were raised to his teacher’s; ‘but I didn’t 
mean to; I stubbed my toe and fell against 
him, and, as he was stooping, it pushed him 
down on his face.’ 

* What did you do when John struck you ?” 

*f had a great mind to strike too, but I 
thought of something, and then I told him | 
was sorry [ hurt him,’ said Willie. 

‘Why was it necessary for Amos to hold 
you ?” 

‘I didn’t think there was any need of it; 
and he half-laughed in spite of his aching head; 
* but he took John in one hand, and me in the 
other, and kept telling us to “quit,” or he'd 
thrash us both. I am sorry iff burt John by 
falling against him, for I really didn’t mean to.’ 

* Yes he did too,’ interrupted John, angrily ; 
*he wanted Frank to think he was a faster run- 
ner than I, and was mad because I beat.’ 

* You may sit down,’ said the teacher; ‘and 
John, I wish you to think the matter all over, 
remembering Willie’s explanation, which I be- 
lieve to be the true one; and at recess you 
may tell me who has been to blame.’ 

The boys sat in the same desk, so John turn- 
ed his back to Willie, and getting as far from 
him as possible, took up a book and pretended 
to be studying very hard. Presently he wish- 
ed for a pencil, and remembered that he had 
left his upon the teacher’s table. He raised 
his hand, and asked for the pencil; but a class 
was reciting, and Miss Grey wished no one to 
cross the room until thé class was seated. 

* May [ lend him mine?’ asked Willie ; and 
noticing the glance of approval which accom- 

anied the permission to do as he wished, se- 
ected his best pencil and placed it before John. 

‘Take it, John, said Miss Grey, as she saw 
he did not seem to notice it. John picked it 
up, but instead of using it, began turning it 
over and over, and looking at it as though it 
was some strange thing he had never seen be- 
fore. His teacher was watching him, and soon 
she saw a tear roll down his cheek, then an- 
other, and another; at last he laid his head 
upon the desk and sobbed aloud. Miss Gre 
went to him, and laying her hand on his head, 
asked, 

* What is the matter? 

John sobbed out, ‘I am sorry I struck Wil- 
ie. 

‘Would you like to tell him so” 

‘ Yes’m,’ and the sobs almost choked him as 
he turned to Willie, and said: 

‘Please forgive me, Willie; I am sorry I 
struck you. I might have known you did not 
mean to do it.’ 

Willie put his curly head so close to John’s 
that Miss Grey did not hear his answer, but 
John’s changed faee showed that he was for- 
given. 

‘Now, Willie,’ said his teacher, ‘ will you 
tell us what that “something” was, of which 
oe thought, when you were tempted to strike 

ohn?” 


He hesitated a moment, then said gravely : 
‘It was that Bible verse you gave us the other 
day—* He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than 
he that taketh a city.’ 

The tears came into Miss Grey’s eyes, as 
she said ; ‘God bless you, my dear boy, and 
help you always to remember His words when 
tempted to sin.’ 
ow, boys, which of these two boys are you 
like? Like John, hasty, passionate, eager to 
punish those whom you fancy have injured you; 
or, like Willie, remembering God’s word, and 
ying to do right? Is it not noble to forgive ? 

illie, surely, was no coward because he did 
not strike back ; no, that was not the reason. 
He was brave, yes, brave, for it is not every 
boy who dares do right. Remember, boys, al- 
ways fear to do wrong, and dare to do right ; 
that is manly, that is noble.—Conn. Common 
School Journal. 


THE FLOWERS AT DINNER. 


I had been upon the deck for, perhaps, half 
an hour, watching the city we hed just left as 
it grew smaller in the distance, until I could 
see only the tall, slender spires, sending up 
through the summer morning their sign of 
heaven: and I had at last turned from watching 
all these, tothe blue waters of the Sound, 
as they lay throbbing under the clear sky, 
while the prow of our steamer cut a white 
wound deep in their heart, as she swept proud 
and graceful en her way. 

Suddenly a cry startled me from my reverie 
—the soft, pleased, cooing of a little child; 
and turning quickly, I saw it reaching out its 
fat, — arms, to a string of tri-colored 
beads which flashed in the light, as its mother 
held them up before its eyes. 

It was a pretty babe, probably some eight 
months old, with small ringlets of saffron hair, 
and rosy, thick, dimpled cheeks, and blue eyes ; 
and it was dressed very tastefully in its sky- 
blue cloak, and white hat, around which was 
tastefully wound a white plume. 

The mother was a young, short, pale, and 
quite pretty woman. She was dressed plainly, 
and I saw at once she had expended her taste 
and limited means upon her child’s dress, rath- 
er than her own. 

When I first saw her, she was playing with 
her child, using a thousand mother arts and 
devices to interest and amuse it ; but as the 
babe’s eyes became fastened on some glittering 
object at a distance, an anxious thou Fhtfalness 
came into the mother’s face, and her mind 
seemed to wander far off from the blue waters 
and the graceful steamer. 

Somehow, I felt interested in the young 
mother and her child. Perhaps it was because 
there were but few passengers on board, apd 
most of these were below in the saloon. 

At last I approached her. ‘How happy 
your baby looks this morning, ma’am.’ 

She smiled back, pleasantly. ‘Yes; he is 
taking his first journey to-day. 

In a little while, the little woman and I had 
grown very well acquainted. I had learned, 
too, something of her history ; that she was the 

















wife of a young mechanic, residing in the city 
we had left,"to whom she had been married 
about two years, and that she was now on a 
visit of a week to her mother in New York, 
who was an invalid, and who had never seen 
"Grandma will be dof my boy, 

*Grandma wi v proud,of m:; Y> 
said the young mother; ‘a O, what py Bue 
of proud tenderness she bent on the fair young 
face that had nestled against her breast! 

But a few moments later, the old thoughtful, 
half-troubled look stole into her eyes again.— 
Probably she read in my face the interest | did 
not express, for, looking up to me, she exclaim- 


some ten feet into the foaming flood a short 
distance above the bridge connecting the two 
islands. 

The rapids were fall of floating blocks of 
ice, and mingled with these the poor little fel- 
low was carried down the stream. Help could 
not he afforded, and the horrified spectators 
watched him till he was lost to sight. He was 
observed to raise his hand once, as if to remove 
something from his face, and that was all.— 
The distance from the race to the falls cannot 
be much over fifty rods, and the fatal leap was 
not long delayed. It is not probable that any 













AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


AA Yroduce the moet eictusl slvernaaee”® 
e most effectual alternative tha 
made. It isa concentrated extract of “ 
so compined with other substances of still 

native power as te efiied an a elective pitaler 

8 Sarsapari! reputed to cure, 

that such a remedy is wanted by those wi a | 
Strumous complaints,and that one whieh will do 
jawed their cure must prove of immense 

jarge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens, igs 
pletely this ound will do it has been Proven 
periment on many of the worst cases to be foung. 
follo complaints :— 

Serofi and Scrofulous Complaints. 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blo 
_ Rheum, Seaid Head, Syphilis and 



















vestige will ever be di red of the 
The less vortex th the falls sel- 
dom returns to land anything committed to its 
mysterious depths.— Rochester American, Feb. 1. 
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*I don’t know how my husband will stand it, 
sitting down all alone to his dinner to-day.— 
Poor fellow, he never did such a thing in his 
life before.’ 

‘ Yes, he'll miss you and baby, no doubt,’ I 
answered, sympathetically. ' 

But here the pale face flushed into sudden 
gladness. ‘He'll see the flowers, anyhow!” 

* What flowers ?' 

‘ Why, the bouquet I made him, just before 
we started. I set it close by his plate, too, for 
I knew ’twould comfort him so. There were 
two white roses—they opened yesterday after 
the shower—and some sweet Williams, and 
variegated pinks, and double ladyslippers—the 
whole looked so pretty ; and I placed them in 
my blue china vase; and he’ll be so surprised 
and pleased, when he comes home to dinner, 
and finds ’em close by his plate, and he’ll know 
who put ’em there, won’t he, baby 2” 

There were tears in the little woman’s eyes. 
I think there were in my own, too, as I looked 
on her with a new reverence, and thought how 
her husband was a rich man. No matter if he 
did earn his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow, no wealth would buy that little wife of 
his, with her true, faithful, loving heart ; and 
though he had neither lands, nor gold, nor any 
other possession, was he not rich with her ? 

And then, ] thought, as | went down stairs 
to rejoin the friends I had left too long, how 
many women there were on earth who would 
never think of placing a bouquet of flowers to 
cheer their husband’s lonely dinner-hour— 
wives whose homes might be adorned with 
every grace, and filled with every luxury, and 
who yet found in fashion, and display, and 
frivolity, their only life! and who cared not, in 
their mad pursuit for these baubles, whether 
their homes were made bright and holy with 
sweet affections and gentle cares. Miserable 
husbands wedded unto miserable women. 

The poor toiling mechanic, with his little 
wife, had found a treasure that lies not in your 
lands, your gold, nor your costly houses.— 
Arthur’s Magazine. 


THR KING AND HIS FOOL. 

This fellow’s influence was so t 
that Onenen King of France, once pat 
to him he thought they had better change 
places. As Jean did not look well pleased at 
the proposal, Charles asked him if he were not 
content at the idea of being a king. 

‘Oh, content enough,’ was the reply; ‘ but 


such a fool.’ 

It was this fool who once tried his master’s 
nerve by rushing into his room, one morning, 
with the exclamation, 

‘Oh, sire, such news! 
have risen in the city ” 

* What!’ cried the startled king ; ‘ with what 
intention have they risen ?” 

* Well,’ said Jean, placing his finger upon 
his nose, ‘ probably with the intention of lying 
down again at bed-time.’ 


Four thousand men 


BARON ALDERSON TO HIS SON. 


‘I have sent you to Eton that you may be 
taught your duties as an English young gentle- 
man. The first duty of such a person is to be 
a good and religious Christian; the next is to 
be a good scholar; and the third is to be ac- 
complished in all manly exercises and games— 
such as rowing, swimming, jumping, cricket, 
and the like. Most boys, | fear, begin at the 
wrong end, and take the last first ; and, what is 
still worse, never arrive at either of the other 
two at all. I hope, however, better things of 
you—and to hear, first, that you are a good, 
truthful, honest boy; and then, that you are 
one of the hardest workers in your class; and 
after that, | confess I shall be y no means 
sorry to hear that you can show the idle boys 
that an industrious one can be a good cricketer, 
or jump as wide a ditch, or clear as high a 
hedge as any of them.’ 
MY WIFE. 


WRITTEN BY AN INVALID. 


I heard her, O, how cautiously, 
Open my bed-room door ; 
[ heard her step as noiselessly, 
To my couch across the floor ; 
I felt her hand my temples press, 
Her lips just touching mine ; 
And in my anguish and distress, 
*T were sinful to repine. 
Our pilgrimage is nearly through— 
We’ve passed life’s mountain brow ; 
I thought [ loved her years ago— 
I know I love her now. 


A BOY’S COMMENT ON THE SKATING 
FEVER. 


Said a ‘feller’ in the streets to-day, ‘Jes’ 
look a’ that old man agoin’ along with his 
skates, swingin’ on ’em jes’ as if he was a nine 
year old. Why, ’tain’t ten years ago that if a 
grown up man wanted to skate, he’d roll ’em 
up in two or three papers, and slip off some 
back way where nobody could see ’im. Folks 
would ’a thought they was foolish—wastin’ 
time—loafin’—not actin’ manly. Now they 
come along and holler out across the street, 
“come along.” Do look on the river: there’s 
old , and a dozen more of the old fellers. 
Hang if they don’t go it fust rate. And those 
girls are a good deal handsomer skaters than 
most o’ the boys. A little while ago if a girl 
had ’a gone out so they’d ’a called her a reg’lar 
tom-boy. Beats all, what a change.’ And the 
‘feller’s’ right.—Hartford Press. 





Her face was hovering over mine, 
Her warm tears on my cheek ; 

Her whispered prayer of thought divine 
Rose fervently but meek. 

Her bosom rested on my arm, 
I felt its tremulous throe ; 

I knew the cause of its alarm, 
And felt its source of woe. 

And then the blood my system through, 
Came pressing on my brow— 

I thought I loved her years ago— 
I know I love her now. 


STOOP SHOULDERS. 


Boys who have a tendency to “lop” should 
be made to straighten themselves, and if kind 
counsel will not bring them to their perpen- 
dicular, ridicule should be resorted to and per- 
severed in until the thing 1s done. There is 
probably not more than one pair of stooping 

houlders in a hundred that stoop idabl 


‘Thus watched that tried and patient one, 
By night as well as day ; 










I should be exceedingly ashamed at having |? 


ns, 1 Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelg; f 

loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and (adiges . me 

Bose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the 

complaints arising from impurity of the blood, 
This compound will be found a great 5 

health, when taken in the spring, to expel 

mors whien festerin the blood at that season of 


7 





this remedy, spare themselves from th, 

foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, 

System will strive to rid itsel! of corruptio; 

sisted to do this through the natural c! 

by an alternative medicine. Cleanse 
whenever you find its impurities 

the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 

find it is obstructed and sh 

cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your f ie 


5) ex mn of them many a 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
. . 
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you aye ven pes: ~ particular 4 Ths the 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, o 
ne bloed. Keep the blood healthy, and ae ~ . | 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there’ oui: er being ve 
lasting health. Sooner or later somethi; , ali 
and the great machinery of life is digesters fide, we 
overthrown. ; bas wpe 
fam ite has, ond deserves, much, the ! and & 
of accomplishing these ends. ut the wi hast vel 
egregiously deceived by preparations nie s the 
cause the g alone las not all the virtue thathas ise he 
ed for it, but more because many preparatio acral 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain far 28 Port 
of the virtue of Sarenparilin, or any thing 
During late years the public have been his advent 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extractof, hare 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds, country to 


the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever, 
bitter and painful disappointment has fo! 

the various extracts of Sareaparilla which fi 
ket, until the name itself is jus 

come synonymous with imposit 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, 


“bird had : 
“fence in h 
“Puses, in 1 
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In sadness and almost alone, 
*Till weeks had passed away. 
Bereft of sleep—deprived of rest— 
Oppressed—borne down with care, 


Free exercise of all the muscles of the chest, 
back, and abdomen, in the erect position, will 
cure the evil. Walking has no tendency to do 


*Till, O, her labors have been blest, this. Gt ice > 
For God has heard her prayer. THE WHOLE HOG. 
Her cheek 28 iti ted gl ‘ 
‘ded tell len Go ws Among other things presented to Rev. N. T. 


Allen, of Jewett City, at a donation party, was 
a hog weighing two hundred and twenty pounds. 
It was suspended upon a stout hickory pole, 
and borne through the house upon the shoul- 
ders of two stalwart men, much to the amuse- 
ment of the assembled company. Upon each 
side of the animal was fixed a card, with the 
significant, if not classic sentence, ‘ whole hog 
or nothing.’ 


I thought | loved her years ago— 
{ know I love her now. | 


FPUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


A venerable minister at H preached 
a sermon on the subject of future punishment. 
On the next day, it was agreed among some 
thoughtless young men, that one of them 
should go to him, and endeavor to draw him 
into a dispute, with the design of making a jest 
of him and of his doctrine. The wag accord- 
ingly went, was introduced into the minister’s 
study, and co d the v ion by 
sa 





Surgeon examined—I found plaintiff had a 
severe contusion over the left eye, great ex- 
travasation of blood under the eye, and some 
brasion of the skin. 

Judge—you mean that he had a bad black 





ying, 

‘1 believe there is a small dispute between 
you and me, sir, and [ thought [ would call 
this morning and try to settle it.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the clergyman, ‘ what is it ? 

‘ Why,’ replied the wag, ‘you say that the 


eye. 
Surgeon—Yes. 


Grammar.—Correct the following expres- 
sions in all respects :—‘ ‘The two Misses Mor- 
‘ ? ° tons; The Mrs. Hayward; “the Messrs. 
wicked will go into punishment, and I do not Harpers; the two Messrs. wheatlands.— The 
think that they will.’ To hl 

* Oh, if that is all,’ said the minister, ‘there ; 
is no dispute between you and me. If youturn| An uncle left in his will eleven silver spoons 
to Matt. xxv, 46, you will find that the dispute | to his nephew, adding, ‘If I have not left him 
is between you and the Lord Jesus Christ, and|the dozen, he knows the reason.’ The fact 
I advise you to go immediately and settle it | was, the nephew had some time before stolen a 
with him. spoon from his relative, 


CARRIED OVER NIAGARA FALLS. 

On Saturday afternoon a number of men 
were engage clearing away the ice which 
obstructed the flow of water in the race of the 
Niagara Falls Paper Mill, and Mr. Gibbs’s boy 
was playing about the vicinity. In one place| A year of pleasure passes like a floating 
the race is spanned by a narrow foot-bridge of| breeze; but a moment of misfortune seems an 
plank, destitute of a railing or other protection \age of pain. 

in 


on either side, and this, | ‘4 : 
he lost his balance and fell into the water.—| Pm ae cate ae 7 


The current was very strong, and in an instant | i F 
the child was carried out through the bulkhead | eaaap ameyerd wapher nt peat ies poe 


Ah, girls—sliding down hill? You are do- 
ing a hap-hazard business. Yes, sir, replied 
little Nel, our blue-eyed favorite, with rosy 
cheeks, we like this huppy-hazard. It’s capi- 
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at the tail end of the race and precipitated Light things will agitate little minds. 















such a remedy as shall rescue the name from sd ' J By 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we thin . ‘ 
_— for believing it has virtues which are Ae the evenin 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is : and 
eure. In order to secure their complete eradi glass, 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously tWell 
cording to directions on the bottle. 4 
PREPARED BY your trav 
Dr. J.C. AYER & Co, & think * 
ven iv 
LOWEL, MASS. 3 
ey: 
AND FOR SALE ~Y¥ y . 
We sai 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Gro. ©. Qoodyi ' 

1o., 8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, MoS, well cons’ 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhen. ‘ Well 

Price $1 per E ottly ; Six Bottles forg;, , 

43—6m ture tos ay 
E hardly think a better series of Books forChi have neve 
were ever written.—[Youth’s Comparion. | * you have 
THE AIMWELL STORIES, beast of 1 
A NEW VOLUME. ight 
* weight. 
JESSIE: ait 
mean: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. ' 
‘ 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. Came 
With Forty Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 63 éer, *No.’ 
aw ‘ 

We invite ents to make a eareful examinatio Elep! 
this series of books. ‘Ihe aim has been to make ‘No.’ 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the usefil 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; pore and *Oxen 
tone, religion bein gni as the foundati a 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural ‘No. 
loquial in style, but carefuily avoiding eve: 
scane. To show the wide range ant a ‘Well 
books, we invite attention to the toilowing list of 
the principal subjects introduced in a single vob know of 
one just published. tatrich ’ 

SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. : Oh, 
Getting paid for‘ the Know Dress and Finery. ” 
ow.’ Beating Down the Prise, al.’ 
Learning to be Misers. Three Ways of Keepin 
Step by Step. ary. Some 
A Lesson on Prayer. The Grade of Honor. H 
Spelling-Matches. How to Make an pot bein 
Two Ways of Studying. Flag. 
How to be Loved and Happy. April Fooling. at the si 
Settling a Quarrel by Refer- Easter E 
ences. Notes of ‘Wel 
Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts, wu 0 
GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 4 a 
Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. which ¢ 

York Seay, apcry inone.) Gallery of Lit Porte ‘In | 
The Moslem Oracle. The Domestic Newspaper. 

A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. Americ: 
Ari ieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of ¥ 
Task Verses. ingtou’s Birth-day. s Rig 

Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINT 
ELLA? WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of whie the cap 
tains numerous illustrations. The six volumes situated 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys vw 
oy the issued. “ Quindi 

[he above may be had separately, or in setts 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain | what?” 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. An 
GOULD & LINCOLN, ‘Ri 
ig 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
49 you; | 

















GRECIAN PAINTING, away | 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. large c 
J-E. TILTON & CO., these 1 
161 Washington Street, Bostoa tlemar 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,”) maid-s 
UBLISH the following Fine E , 
PYvend by Mail Poot Paid on zecenpt of pace,einiayy horses 
rules to paint each, colors used and te to mix. we fi 
Hiawatha’s Wooi! aT nr ay. 
tha’ ’ 
Sion, 2s ie 
‘ 3x1 
Les ory len - lose a mysel; 
10 
The Letter Bird, = Sxl o § Theo 
Age sed Infancy, 16x22 oe the bi 
s0 two beautiful Crayon Studies,Longfellow’s 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent compea) ‘W 
price $1, each. 
35 ‘Si 
BOYS’ CLOTHING said « 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. men, 
OAK HALL. sal thoul 
En a A Sh het ——== I faster 
YOUTH’S COMPANION | * 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO this 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 3e8*§ (hi) 4; 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY pleas 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. ied] 
No. 22 School Street. gil. 
Paron $1 4 YEAR. Six coprzs ron $5, PAYMENT A?" Ty 
VANCE. “4 
BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,5. ‘tun 
nd Bi 
W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents @ plet 








